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In Northeastern Wisconsin Green Bay (La Baie Verte) forms with Lake Michigan a peninsula 
which comprises part of Brown County and all of Kewaunee and Door Counties. On this 
peninsula along the Eastern shore of Green Bay, a smiling agricultural region extends through 
an area of about 60 kilometers from the city of Green Bay to Sturgeon Bay. Its magnificent 
fields, its green meadows and woods reach from the waters of the Bay to 10 to 15 kilometers 
inland and the level of this land is from 200 to 300 meters above the water level of Green Bay. 


The land is undulating. The general contour resembles the area near Brabant, Walloon and the 
neighboring province, Namur. A Belgian taking a trip through Wisconsin would be surprised to 
find localities called Dyckesville, Thiry Daems, Walhain, Rosiere, Brussles, etc. On a fragment 
of a map of Wisconsin based on the year 1889 even the name Namur is found. At that time the 
Belgian names were more numerous. And the family names they are indeed from our Brabant 
and Namur. 


Like all Americans the inhabitants speak English, but curiously enough they know Wallon 
equally well, the very dialect that one hears in the region of Wavre-Jodoigne-Gembloux. 


Such is the "Land of Lands". It owes its smiling aspect to emigrants from Belgium, to the 
exhausting work of courageous pioneers, the first of whom left Belgium in 1853. 


Belgians in Wisconsin before 1853 


The first Belgian of whom we find a trace in Wisconsin is a Recollet Father, Louis Hennepin. In 
1679 he landed on Washington Island, the most northern part of Door County. He was followed 
more than a century and a half later by the Catholic missionary from West Flanders, Father 
Florimont Bonduel, originally from Comines. The latter was one of the early priests of 
Wisconsin. In 1837 he went to Milwaukee, Fond du Lac and Green Bay. The same year he 
founded the mission of Bay Settlement, Brown County, northeast of the city of Green Bay. Bay 
Settlement was the center of the immense parish comprising all the region Northeast of Green 
Bay where the Belgian emigrants, who are the subject of this study, settled after 1853. The 
locality Bonduel in Shawano County perpetuates the memory of this missionary priest. 


Another Catholic missionary from West Flanders, Pierre Paul Lefevre (de Roulers) practiced his 
apostleship in Wisconsin. When in 1841 he became bishop of Zela and administrator of the 
diocese of Detroit, Michigan, his episcopal territory extended, to use his own words, "over the 
immense Wisconsin region". 


A third Belgian missionary of the Green Bay region was a Croisier Father, Edouard Daems of 
Schaffen near Diest, who came to the U. S. in 1851. In May 1852 he installed himself at Bay 
Settlement and took charge of the immense parish founded by his compatriot, Father Bonduel. 
Father Daem's name will remain forever attached to the origin of the Belgian community. 


Some Belgian families from the Province of Luxembourg, Belgium settled with some from the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg at Fredonia and Port Washington, Wisconsin about 1844. The first 
Belgians who emigrated in a group to Wisconsin were also from the region of Luxembourg, 
Arlon, and Etalle. They established themselves about 1845 - 1846 in the Town Belgium or 
Belgium, a locality situated on the WEst shore of Lake Michigan between Milwaukee and Green 
Bay. In 1855 there were in this locality about 450 Belgian families occupying almost two 
townships. 


Circumstances and General Causes of Belgian Emigration to the U. S. in the 19th Century. 


The precarious economic situation in Belgium after 1830 and the near certainty of finding in 
America not only more remunerative work but the opportunity to become farmers, proprietors of 
large farms, caused many Belgians to emigrate to the New World. The almost complete liberty 
to settle in the U. S. and to acquire government land at ridiculously low prices were the 
attractions that justified these Belgians. Booklets about emigration and the means of acquiring 
land in the U. S. and letters from earlier Belgian settlers were the chief factors which influenced 
the large emigration. These people hoped that by emigrating they would better their condition. It 
must be added that they were completely ignorant of the difficulties which would attend their first 
years in America. However, the large emigration from Brabant, Walloon, and the northern part of 
the province of Namur must be attributed also to the organized propaganda of the local ship 
builders. 


Antecedents of the Emigration to Northeastern Wisconsin. The Action of the Belgian 
Evangelical Society and the Protestant Flocks of Biez and Weerst-Saint-Georges: 


Besides these general causes of the Belgian emigration to the U. S. before the Civil War, this 
emigration, the centenary of which we are commemorating, had certain special causes, or 
rather antecedents and aspects which are completely forgotten today. 


At the beginning of 1842 the Belgian Evangelical Society (later the Christian Missionary Belgian 
Church) had established a Protestant center at Basse-Wavre in Brabant, Walloon. In 1846 
inhabitants of Heze and other hamlets of Grez-Doiceau and neighboring communes made it a 
practice to go to Basse-Wavre on Sundays to attend services of the Protestant cult. They 
formed a little flock (parish) rather rapidly and built a chapel in Biez which was first used on 
August 15, 1847. For seven years this chapel was the meeting place for the Protestants of Biez. 
The majority of its members were inhabitants of Grez-Doiceau and in this area the greatest 
number lived in the hamlet of Doiceau. 


In 1849 the Walloon flock of Biez formed with the Flemish group a new center at whose head M. 
J. B. Vleugels was placed. Formerly he had been a Catholic Vicar of Sprimont adjoining Liege, 
canton of Louveign but became a Protestant pastor. The flock of Weert had been organized in 
1847. Like the one of Biez, it played a role in the history of emigration to America. Most of the 
ten first families who founded the Belgian community in northeastern Wisconsin left from 
Grez-Doiceau, and several heads of families were Protestants, members of the little group at 
Biez. 


By June 30, 1854 the little Protestant group in Belgium was so reduced by emigration to 
Wisconsin that one could consider it as ceasing to exist. The most assiduous and fervent of the 
Protestant emigrants was Xavier Joseph Martin, second son of Jean martin of Doiceau. From 
1846 on he took part in all the ceremonies of the evangelical cult, and on Pentecost, 1847, 
when he was only 15 years old, he was admitted to the Holy Supper. By the end of 1849 his 
elder brother, Constant Martin, had also broken from the Catholic Church. These two brothers 
became leaders in the Belgian colony of northeastern Wisconsin. As for Pastor Vleugels, 
although he resigned from his position in the Belgian Evangelical Society on September 30, 
1850, and although he started a division in the Protestant flock of Biez, he was one of the 
people who advised the PRotestants of the region to emigrate to America. 


Two families of Grez-Doiceau leave for America in 1852. 


It was not only the influence of a brochure about emigration to the U. S. which suddenly 
influenced some families of Grez-Doiceau and the neighboring region to settle in America at the 
beginning of 1853. The project of expatriation had been ripening for some time. We are 
convinced of this since we discovered that two of the local families had left for America in 1852. 
The first was the Alexander Leurquin family which lived in the hamlet of Gastuche (near 
Doiceau). Mr. Leurquin was a weaver. He left his native commune with his wife, Eleanore, and 
his son Jean Baptiste Leurquin on the 13th of April, 1852, more than a year before the 
departure of the founders of the Belgian:community in Wisconsin. 


We do not know where in America this family went but the Leurquin family was the first that we 
know of from the Grez-Doiceau region to cross the Atlantic. 


About four months later another inhabitant of the same region, Ambroise Degodt, also a weaver, 
left for America with his wife, Marie-Louise neon (of Archennes) and their six children all of 
whom had been born in Grez-Doiceau. They left Antwerp the 7th of September, 1852, on an 
American ship, the New Hampshire, which brought them to New York the 3rd or 4th of the 
following October. Ambroise went to Philadelphia where he worked in a cotton mill. It is possible 
that other inhabitants of communes near Grez may have left for America before 1853. We lack 
precise information on this subject. 


The two first emigres from Grez were weavers. The crisis in the home weaving industry at this 
time due to the mechanization of the textile industry and its concentration in larger and larger 
units had, without any doubt, a certain influence on emigration from Brabant, Walloon. We still 


do not realize the great importance of the textile industry in that region. Nivelles was the center 
of it as early as the end of the 14th Century. There was a certain number of weavers among the 
Belgians in Wisconsin. We have already said that we do not know the exact destination of the 
Leurquin family of Grez who emigrated to America in April 1852. As for the second family from 
that region, the Degodt family, we have been able to determine that it went to Philadelphia. 
Ambroise Degodt must have had certain inside information and perhaps he may even have 
been in a position to send news back to Grez. of Biez. We have reason to suppose that he was 
one of the Protestants. 


Xavier Martin at Brussels. 


Another circumstance which may have influenced the Belgians to emigrate to northeastern 
Wisconsin was Xavier's residence in Brussels, Belgium from February 15, 1850 to May 12, 
1853. He worked there as a tailor. Could it have been that this native of Grez, while in Brussels, 
learned more precise information about emigration to America and that he influenced his 
neighbors at a time when they needed to make a change? Did his influence prevail? 


It was probably more than a coincidence that the two families from Grez who left in 1852 
seemed to be related by marriage to the family of Xavier Martin. 


The Departure of the 10 Pioneers, May 17, 1853. 


Since two families from Grez-Doiceau emigrated to America as early as 1852, the local 
American belief about the circumstances preceding the emigration of the founders of the 
Belgian community of Wisconsin loses a great deal of its weight. According to the local belief in 
America, it was after a voyage to Antwerp in the early part of 1853 made by a citizen of Grez 
named Francois Petiniot that his neighbors became interested in going to America. Petiniot was 
supposed to have brought back from Antwerp a brochure in the Dutch language about America. 
This brochure told of the enormous extent of good government lands open for occupation and 
selling at the ridiculously low price of $1.25 an acre in lots of about 40 acres. This good news 
was supposed to have made a sensation in the region of Grez-Doiceau and to have influenced 
the departure of the first families in 1853. 


We sought more information about this from the son of the pioneer, Francois Petiniot who is 
named Arthur S. Petiniot and is now living in Champion (or Robinsonville) where his father was 
one of the first settlers. He told us he knew nothing about a trip to Antwerp which had caused 
his father's coming to America; nor had he ever heard of a brochure in the Dutch language 
telling about emigration to the U. S. Allowing for some forgetfulness on the part of M. Petiniot, 
there is reason to believe that if the voyage to Antwerp and the brochure had been decisive 
factors in the emigration we are studying here, the colonist, Francois Petiniot would have 
spoken to his son about it, and the son would have remembered. Moreover, Xavier Martin, who 
lived in Brussels at the beginning of 1853 before the emigration of the first families, was aware 


of the emigration project, yet in an article he published about the beginning of this exodus he 
said nothing of the voyage to Antwerp nor of the Dutch brochure. If these events had the 
importance that the American belief attributed to them, Xavier Martin, who emigrated with the 
group in May 1853, would have spoken of it. The striking fact in his article is that Martin listed 
Petiniot first among the ten emigrating families. This confirms our opinion that M. Francois 
Petiniot did exercise a determining influence on the departure of the ten families. 


Adolphe Strauss recruits Emigrants for the "Quinnebauq". 


Another factor of great importance is the action of Adolphe Strauss, a ship owner and recruiter 
of emigrants at Antwerp. Before the departure of the Walloons, he had "combed the outlying 
districts of Brussels to engage passengers". About eighty of the one hundred sixty-two 
passengers of the "Quinnebaug" had been recruited by him. We know now that this well-known 
Antwerp recruiter influenced directly the departure of certain families in May 1853. His 
advertising the advice of Pastor Vleugels, the probable intervention of Xavier Martin and the fact 
that two families from Grez had already preceded them in 1852, influenced the emigration of the 
founders of the Belgian colony in northeastern Wisconsin as much, at least, as the voyage of 
Francois Petiniot to Antwerp and the Dutch brochure that he may have brought back. 


However, this may be the Antwerp newspaper, Le Precurseur, in its edition of Monday and 
Tuesday, May 16 and 17, 1853, gives us this little fact about the port movements: "The 
American bark "Quinnebaug" (Captain Jenkins) left this morning, the 17th for New York with 162 
passengers. The information so ordinary in Antwerp newspapers a century ago has a special 
significance for us today. In fact, among the passengers of the "Quinnebaug" were ten pioneers, 
bachelors or married, the latter with their wives and children. These emigrants were from the 
neighborhood of Grez-Doiceau. 


The People Leaving Grez. 


Here are their names in the order given by Xavier Martin. We have added the place of origin of 
those we have succeeded in identifying: Petiniot, Francois; Detenne Etienne (probably from 
Biez); Pacques) Martin from Doiceau; Hannon Phillippe from Royenne (a hamlet of 
Grez-Doiceau; Masy Adrien from Doiceau; Mo(u)reau, Joseph from Doiceau; Detienne, 
Jean-Baptiste, probably from Biez; Jossart, Joseph from Royenne; Bodart Lambert from 
Gastuche; Martin, Jean father of Xavier Martin of Doiceau. 


Seven of the ten heads of families are from the commune of Grez-Doiceau, four from Doiceau, 
two from Royenne, and one from Gastuche. As we have just stated, the two Detiennes were 
probably from Biez originally. As for Francois Petiniot, who must have exerted considerable 
influence over the emigration from Brabant, Walloon, we have not succeeded in finding a trace 
of him in Belgium. All that we have learned through his son, Arthur S. Petiniot already cited, is 
that he was born in 1832 "at Walloon Langville or Wavre" and that he was a bachelor when he 
left for America. Neither at Longueville nor at Grez Doiceau nor at Wavre nor in any commune 
of the district of Nivelles have we been able to identify him. 


These ten families had decided to emigrate to America to better their condition. After having 
sold their property they went to Antwerp where, according to Xavier Martin, they made a 
contract with a travel agent. Actually, our applicants for emigration had made contracts with at 
least two Antwerp ship owners. The first was Adolphe Strauss, the famous recruiter of 
emigrants, who, as we have already stated, had solicited passengers for the ship "Quinnebaug" 
in the Brussels-Wavre region. Martin Paques of Doiceau had contracted with this agent for 
himself, his wife, and his four children. Jean Martin had taken passage for the ten persons in his 
family with Serigiers, another Antwerp ship owner. 


After two or three days spent at Antwerp waiting for the departure of the sailing vessel, our 
emigrants left the metropolis on May 17, 1853 and boarded the "Quinnebaug" which brought 
them to New York July 5th. As the voyage was delayed by storms the crossing was rather slow, 
nearly fifty days. This slowness had its effect on the food supply and the drinking water. The 
sicknesses and other inconveniences which accompanied long voyages on small sailing ships a 
hundred years ago left unhappy memories in the minds of the Walloons. 


On Board the "Quinnebaug" the Family Leaders Decide to Establish Themselves in Wisconsin. 


During the crossing the heads of families had frequent meetings to exchange views on which 
part of America would offer them the best living conditions according to the information in a little 
brochure they had which described several states in the Union. Most of them decided on 
Wisconsin. The climate there was described as somewhat similar to that of Belgium except that 
the winters were longer. 


This little brochure to which Xavier Martin alluded was, in our opinion, the first edition of "Guide 
and Counselor for the Emigrant" (Antwerp, J. J. Conart, 1850). Having appeared without the 
author's name, it was re-edited by J. Thielens, Inspector of Emigration Service and a member of 
the Commission on Surveillance of the Port of Antwerp. We know that the expeditor of this 
emigration, Adolphe Strauss, was on good terms with Thielens, and that he habitually attached 
a copy of Thielens' brochure to each Contract for Emigrants Passengers to the U. S. which his 
agents made. 


Paragraph | of this brochure: "What region shall we choose?" recommends Wisconsin on page 
6 as one of "The localities that are best suited to Belgian settlements." On page 28 is given the 
itinerary of the trip to Michigan, Wisconsin, Northern Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Appendix | 
(page 41 and following) is entitled: "Descriptions and opinions on climate, sanitary conditions, 
soil fertility, and the acquisition of land in the various states of the Union". One finds on pp. 
60-62 a very optimistic description of Wisconsin from the point of view of the European 
emigrant. It is presented as preferable to all the others. "A salubrious climate, milder even than 
the state of New York and with excellent drinking water." "The entire country resembles an 
immense European park. Everywhere there is a fertility one doesn't dream of in Europe. Ina 
word, this fertility of soil permits the annual sewing of corn and wheat and the harvests 
constantly augments itself. Yes, incontestably Wisconsin is preferable to the others." Our good 


citizens from Grez, most of whom had never been beyond the Brabant-Walloon territory, couldn't 
believe their eyes. That is why, it seems to us, they decided on board ship to establish 
themselves in Wisconsin. 


It is possible also that their decision was influenced by some Dutch emigrants who were 
crossing with them on their way to Sheboygan, Wisconsin. No doubt these Dutch emigrants had 
a brochure on emigration and shared its recommendations with the Walloons. It is possible that 
this brochure was the Dutch edition of Thielens' booklet. 


Eight of the Pioneers went to Sheboygan. 


Having arrived at New York July 5, 1853, our Walloons, with the exception of the two families of 
Jean Martin and Martin Paques, continued their voyage and arrived in Milwaukee by the end of 
July. From there they went on to Sheboygan where they found a place to stay. This locality was 
then occupied by Hollanders. Our Walloons didn't know the Dutch language and couldn't talk 
with their neighbors. 


Arrival at Green Bay. 


But they met a French-speaking person who told them that half of the population of Green Bay 
spoke French and that the climate and land were as good there as at Sheboygan or anywhere 
else in the State of Wisconsin. Therefore in the latter part of August they went to Green Bay 
where they found many French-Canadians, and they decided to settle in the neighbor-hood of 
these French-speaking people. 


Burial of a child, Meeting with Father Daems, Our Walloons settle North-East of Green Bay. 


The men set about searching for good places to establish themselves while their families 
remained in the locality that is now Green Bay. After several days of prospecting the men 
decided to settle along the Fox River near what is now Kaukauna about 20 miles South of the 
city of Green Bay. Probably the Belgian colony would be established today between 
Wrightstown and Appleton if an unexpected event had not completely upset the plans of these 
good people. The death of Philippe Hannon's child necessitated a delay of several days. 
Because of this fortuitous delay our eight pioneers and thousands of other Belgians who 
followed them, settled Northeast of Green Bay in the Belgian settlement where their 
Descendents are living today. 


The burial of the Hannon child took place in the Catholic church of St. John the Evangelist at 
Green Bay. That day the Belgian Croisier priest, Father Edouard-Francois Daems, missionary of 
Bay Settlement, was visiting at the home of the priest of the parish, the French priest, Father 
John C. Perrodin. Father Daems was very happy to meet his compatriots. He learned that the 
eight pioneers had made arrangements to settle near Kaukauna. Our Belgians, especially the 
women, were very glad to meet someone who spoke their language and understood their 
problems in this foreign land. Father Daems wanted to keep them from falling into the hands of 


speculators. He gained their confidence rapidly and persuaded them to abandon the land near 
Kaukauna and to establish themselves Northeast of the city of Green Bay. His parish extended 
in that direction and he knew the available government land which cost only a half dollar an 
acre. This was less than half of the official price of State Lands. He brought our pioneers to 
sections 1, 2, and 3 of Township 24 North Range 22 East. And also to sections 34, 35, and 36 of 
Township 25 North, Range 22 East. These six sections were contiguous and were from 12 to 15 
miles Northeast of the city of Green Bay. Section 1 of Township 24 North and section 36 of 
Township 25 North extended to the county lines between Brown and Kewaunee county. Each 
one chose in these two townships the land that seemed best for him and the number of acres 
he wanted to buy. That is how eight of the ten pioneers from Grez settled toward the end of 
August, at the site which is now Robinsonville or Champion. These good people from Brabant 
Walloon established the foundation of the Belgian community which today is so prosperous in 
Northeastern Wisconsin. The unexpected death of a child and the meeting, entirely fortuitous, 
with Father Daems explain why this Belgian missionary, who was to counsel and protect these 
emigrants, is considered the real founder of the Belgian settlement. 


How Many People Made Up This First Group? 


A report of Mr. Mali, Belgian consul at New York under date of January 9, 1854 replying to a 
request for information about the founders of the Belgian colony in Wisconsin stated: "of the fifty 
persons or so artisans and laborers from the same communes (Wavre and Grez) who would 
have arrived here during the course of the past year". The seven pioneers from Grez-Doiceau 
and the members of their families came to thirty-one people. F. Petiniot was a bachelor and 
probably alone. As for the fifteen to eighteen remaining persons, they were without doubt 
members of the two Detienne families. 


In his report about the colony, Consul Poncelet of Chicago, who visited our pioneers in August 
1855, relates on the subject of the colony's origins that there were "six families comprising 
twenty-eight persons." To this figure we add the sixteen people in the Martin and Paques 
families who rejoined the Wisconsin colonists some months later. This calculation gives us 
twenty-eight plus sixteen or forty-four persons, a figure which corresponds roughly to the "about 
fifty persons" of the Mali report. 


In conclusion, for lack of exact figures, the group of pioneers who left Belgium more than a 
century ago to found the Belgian settlement in Wisconsin must have numbered between forty to 
fifty persons. 


Two of the families From Grez Who Left Belgium in May 1853 Stayed in Philadelphia for 
Several Months. 


We must now return to the two families from Grez who arrived at New York July 5, 1853 with the 
eight other pioneers but who did not continue on the trip to Wisconsin. The families of Martin 
Paques and Jean Martin went, in fact, to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We knew that they had 
gone to find another family from Grez, the Ambroise Degodt family who had left Antwerp 


September 7, 1852 as stated above. They remained several months in Philadelphia and then 
went to rejoin their countrymen in Wisconsin. This proves that our pioneers knew one or more 
addresses in Philadelphia before their departure from Belgium, at least the address of the 
Degodt family. And we knew also that the emigrants who had gone directly to Wisconsin had 
written their countrymen in Philadelphia of their arrival in what later became the settlement of 
Robinsonville. We know also that Ambroise Degodt did not stay in Philadelphia but settled 
among the Belgians in Wisconsin. It is probable that he accompanied the Martin and Paques 
families when they left Philadelphia to rejoin the other Walloons in the Green Bay region. Only 
one from the group from Grez who crossed on the"Quinnebaug" remained in Philadelphia. It 
was Xavier Martin, son of Jean Martin and brother of Constant. He remained there until he 
learned the English language, according to his own words. Early in October 1854 he went to the 
Belgian Consul at Philadelphia and confirmed the declarations of his relatives and of the 
Paques family who had brought a complaint against Adolphe Strauss for bad treatment and 
insufficient food on board the "Quinnebaug". 


This complaint proves that on their arrival at New York the two families were without money and 
did not have the means to travel as far as Wisconsin. Let us not forget that the Martin family 
was composed of ten people and the Paques of six. They had to pay for the crossing and find a 
place to stay and food to eat. We suppose that is why they stayed in Philadelphia for awhile 
before their departure for Wisconsin, to be with fellow countrymen, the Degodt family and 
perhaps others. Through these friends they learned that they could find work. Without doubt 
also they wanted to make arrangements for Xavier Martin to learn English and other helpful 
things. It is possible that the Belgian Evangelical recommended Philadelphia to Xavier Martin 
and Ambroise Degodt. 


The Beginnings of the Belgian Colony. 


Their beginnings resembled the beginnings of all the little colonies in virgin America. Our 
Walloons were used to the easily cultivated lands of Brabant and had had no experience in 
clearing land for cultivation. When they arrived at their settlement where FAther Daems had 
brought them, our eight pioneers were delighted to call themselves landed proprietors of 40, 80, 
or 120 acres in more magnificent forest than they had ever seen. They believed they were rich 
because they imagined that the enormous woods which was their property would help them to 
earn a lot of money. But to do that the wood had to be sent to Green Bay to be sold and there 
was no road; scarcely even an Indian trail. 


The little group didn't lack courage. They had to sleep without any shelter but the trees for 
awhile. They lived under the stars. The second night they were surprised by torrential rains and 
soaked to the bone. Philippe Hannon and his wife, recalling this night forty years later, told that 
an umbrella was all they had to protect themselves from the rain. These energetic founders of 
the Belgian colony wasted no time. Having at their disposal wood in abundance they soon 
constructed log cabins that they covered with cedar bark. For the interior they made rough 
furniture, chairs from blocks of wood, beds from leaves and branches and tables from trunks of 


trees. They had never known luxury or abundance and were content with the minimum 
necessities in order to carry on the laborious clearing of the land. 


They were more than a mile from any other human habitation and lived the rude life of 
frontiersmen in the midst of a forest without trails or roads. They possessed neither horses or 
cattle. From time to time a wolf, a deer or a bear prowled around their little cabins. 


All these dangers and inconveniences did not discourage the pioneers. They had faith in the 
future and possessed the energy they needed. They saw clearly what they were aiming at: to 
clear enough land to cultivate; to live from the fruit of their labors; and to enjoy an in-dependent 
existence. Most of these people from Grez had been daily workers who were dependent on the 
good will of a farmer or proprietor so this independence was of incalculable value to them. 


Shortly after their rudimentary installation they sent word to their relatives and friends in the 
Grez-Doiceau region announcing their settlement on large properties that they had been able to 
buy at a ridiculous price. They described the magnificent trees on their land. They expressed 
their satisfaction, their faith in the future, their beginners optimism. As most of them were from 
the Grez region they even had an idea of naming their settlement "New Grez". They invited their 
correspondants to come to visit them in Wisconsin. They also informed the Martin and Paques 
families in Philadelphia of their life and homes in Wisconsin. These two families, with the 
exception of Xavier Martin, rejoined them in Wisconsin some months later. 


They thanked Pastor Vleugels who had directed the Protestant group in Biez in 1849-50 and 
had advised its members to emigrate to America. This detail is important since it confirms the 
fact that several, if not the majority of the emigrants (especially the men) of the first group that 
settled at what is now Robinsonville or Champion were Protestants when they left Belgium. 


It seems probable that again in 1853 some Belgians from the Grez region, relatives, neighbors 
and friends of the first emigrants made the voyage to America. It is possible that these 
emigrants didn't arrive at the settlement Northeast of Green Bay until the Spring of 1854. In 
1854 a certain number of Belgians from Grez and neighboring communes went to rejoin the 
pioneers of 1853. 


We do not possess precise information about the life of the first group. It seems that the winter 
of 1853-54 was passed with all the many discomforts of frontier life but without sickness. 


According to an American story there were carriers of cholera germs among the Belgian 
emigrants who reached Wisconsin in 1854, and the same year, toward the end without doubt, 
several people died, victims of this terrible epidemic. Adolphe Poncelet, Belgian consul at 
Chicago who visited the colony in 1855, gives the following information about the catastrophe: 
"The first year they suffered a great deal from cholera and other maladies. Out of a population of 
seventy-six persons seven died." 


Despite the lack of chronological precision we can say that the population of the Belgian colony 
did not reach one hundred persons by the end of 1854 and that cholera carried off several of 
them. The lack of statistics obliges us to rely on the annual reports of the Commissioner of the 
District of Nivelles and various other sources. 


For 1853 this commissioner reports: "In some localities, notably Gastuche, under Grez-Doiceau, 
and at Dion-le-Val (in reality Doiceau which depends on Dion-le-Val from the parishioners point 
of view) the emigration to America increased somewhat. The emigrants belong to the class of 
daily workers and small cultivators." The following year the Commissioner expressed himself 
thus: "Emigration to America has continued this year in the same proportion or ratio." There 
must have been many emigrants from the region of Grez-Doiceau who went to Wisconsin in 
1854 as in 1853. We know also that on the 30th of June 1854 the little Protestant group from 
Biez had been so reduced by emigration that the Belgian Evangelical Society considered it as 
having ceased to exist. 


However, in the district around Louvain there were also some Belgians who emigrated to 
America in 1854. The Flemish Protestant group of Weert-Saint-Georges, who had M. Vleugels 
as pastor in 1849-50 (the same Pastor Vleugels who had counseled the Walloon group of Biez) 
saw twenty-five of their members take the route to America before June 30, 1854. It is possible 
that these Flemish people from Weert are the founders of the Flemish community of Tonet, 
Town of Red River, Kewaunee County, contiguous to Brown County where the pioneers of 1853 
settled. 


During the year 1853 emigration remained limited to a part of the canton of Wavre. In 1854 the 
same region furnished a second contingent but the canton of Louvain (weert-Saint-Georges and 
its environs) also furnished a group of emigrants. 


This movement of emigration to Wisconsin would have continued doubtless on a small scale 
with the departure of small groups of people, a multiple or two perhaps of ten, and would not 
have surpassed the emigration from the canton of Wavre and the neighboring canton of Louvain 
if in 1855 the recruiting had not been organized commercially. 


The Massive Emigration of 1855-56 Due to the Work of Antwerp Ship owners and American 
Proprietors. 


The report of the Commissioner of the district of Nivelles retraces the evolution of the emigration 
from Brabant-Walloon to America: "The emigration to America has continued in increasing 
proportions. The cantons of Wavre, Jodoigne, and Perwez were dragged into 6he movement 
that might well be called a genuine fever. Made over-enthusiastic by the lies and exaggerations 
of certain agents, the working class of the countryside sold their small holdings in Belgium. 
Entire families, including the aged, embarked for America where they hoped to find easy 
fortunes. But poorly advised for the most part, these unhappy people settled in regions very 
difficult to clear and before long several of them returned to their homeland completely 
disenchanted with America. They found themselves in a more difficult situation in Belgium than 


before their departure. But far from letting their experience discourage their countrymen who so 
far had not succumbed to the emigration fever, the former emigrants themselves, abetted by the 
agents of the ship companies, painted a flattering picture of America and of the property they 
had disdained. In this way the fever for emigration was increased by the very ones who should 
have checked it. 


This emigration was called "partial depopulation" in the region of Nivelles, and especially in the 
cantons of Wavre, Jodoigne, and Perwez. It was the same for certain communes of the canton 
of Louvain and the cantons of Gembloux and Eghezee in the province of Namur. 


The commissioner of the district of Nivelles put his finger right on the problem when he claimed 
that it was the Antwerp ship owners who provoked the mass emigration. They organized a vast 
recruiting system, enlisting aid from Agents in Brabant, Walloon and the cantons of Gembloux 
and Eghezee. A weekly paper, “Feuille d'Annonces du Canton de Jodoigne”, in 1855 gave entire 
pages to emigration publicity. Adolphe Strauss was named as an agent and signed attestations 
of inhabitants of the region who had used his services and gone to Wisconsin. One of the 
attestations was even counter-signed by J. Thielens, Commissioner of Emigration of Antwerp 
and author of a brochure which we have already mentioned. Strauss had an agent at Jodoigne, 
Medard Delande. At Jauche it was Louis Marchant who recruited emigrants for him. 


The Serigiers Company of Antwerp also had agents in Brabant, Walloon, Joseph Imberechts, 
notary clerk at Longueville and Adolphe Rubens at Jodoigne. The Leroy and Steinmann 
Company showed the same zeal. At Jodoigne it was represented by Gustave Michiels, agent 
d'affaires; at Chaumont-Gistoux a Mr. F. Charloteauz, an insurance agent, recruited emigrants 
for the ship owners. 


The same year, 1855, the Bourgmestre at Grant-Leez, J. B. Mathot served as agent for the 
Antwerp ship owners, Strecker, Klein and Stock. In the cantons of Eghezee and Gembloux paid 
agents, went to read publicly at the close of Mass on Sunday, letters presumed to be written by 
Belgians established in America. 


The fact is well authenticated that commissioner of the district of Nivelles in his report of 1855, 
notes that some emigrants who had returned to their native country disappointed, were 
influenced to such a degree by the agents, that they in turn became propagandists for 
emigration. The Antwerp industrialists protected their own interests. Here is another typical 
example of recruiting. It comes to us from the region of Walhain-Saint-Paul (canton of Perwez). 
On June 15, 1855 one John Joseph Streyckmans of this canton left Antwerp for Wisconsin. 
Some months later he returned to Belgium. An American land company in the region of Green 
Bay had hired him to recruit emigrants for the Green Bay region of Wisconsin. This company 
had paid for his voyage and without doubt promised further remuneration. Once back in Belgium 
he developed active propaganda in the Walhain-Saint-Paul region and succeeded in recruiting 
some 250 emigrants who took passage with the Adolphe Strauss Company. For further 
recompense the Antwerp shipowner paid for the return trip to America of himself and his family. 


He received in addition, the sum of five francs for each emigrant. In the 18th of June 1856 he 
returned to Wisconsin with the emigrants he had recruited. 


According to the commissioner of the district of Nivelles the emigration from Brabant, Walloon 
would have slackened in 1856. However, we have proof that it did not. We even have the 
impression that in the cantons of Gembloux and Eghezee it increased. 


In 1857 emigration to Wisconsin stopped. We will look into the causes later. 


How Many Belgians Went to Northeastern Wisconsin? 


It is difficult to determine this with precision. There are no existing statistics. The only 
documents which could have given the approximate size of this movement were the registration 
of the emigrants who embarked at the port of Antwerp. These registrations which had been kept 
from about 1847 to 1914 have been destroyed or lost. Only those of 1855 have been found. In 
basing our figures on these registrations, we have taken an average of 10 percent of the figure 
of the population about 1853 of the communes of Brabant and the province of Namur from both 
of which a large number of Belgians emigrated. We have added to it the rather precise figure of 
the inhabitants of Grez according to the population registration of the commune (established 
January 1, 1857): 402 emigrants out of a population of 2989 inhabitants, or 13.4 percent. The 
total thus found is about 7500 emigrants. 


In Wisconsin the Belgians settled in the City of Green Bay and Along the Bay. They also 
occupied part of Kewaunee and Door Counties. 


In the summer of 1855 the Belgian colony which according to the Consul Poncelet numbered 
800 souls, extended over Townships 24 and 25, ranges 22 and 23 in Brown and Kewaunee 
Counties. Our emigrants were already scattered over twenty-nine sections, twenty in Brown 
County and nine in Kewaunee. Up to this time they had paid 50 cents an acre for their lands. 


The very pessimistic report of M. Poncelet who had a veritable phobia against establishing 
settlements in virgin forests describes in a most unfavorable light the land chosen in America by 
his fellow countrymen: "All the region is virgin forest without prairies. The area is covered with 
enormous oaks and even more enormous pines which grow so closely together that their roots 
are interlaced, and it is virtually impossible to put one's feet on land free of these roots." Further 
on he said that the land clearing of the colony was the worst conducted that he had ever seen. 
Despite the evident exaggerations of this report it is undeniable that the situation of the Belgian 
emigrants was very difficult indeed. 


There was, however, a brighter side. Most of the colonists had some money and they could buy 
forty acres for $20, and build a house of wooden blocks for shelter. They made shingles of the 
trees they cut down for clearing. This saved them from the most dire poverty, for during rainy 
days as well as during the winter they could earn enough to buy their necessities. 


The transporting of shingles and firewood was quite easily accomplished in winter on sleds to 
the bay and from there on the ice. Their needs made them ingenious. They exploited every 
possible advantage that the new settlement offered. In summer they replaced the sleds with 
boats. The Belgian locality of Dyckesville, situated on Green Bay in the center of the settlement 
region on a small inlet, became their transport and trading center. Their harvests, still insufficient 
for their needs on the small pieces of cleared land, were good. "The wheat, rye, and potatoes 
harvested this year are very good." (1856 Consul report). If the Antwerp ship companies had not 
organized recruiting of emigrants in 1855, through well-planned advertising, the Belgian colony 
would not have reached the number of 1000 persons. 


As we have said the propaganda was well launched and stopped only in 1857 when the 
Poncelet report had been sent to all the communes furnishing emigrants. People began to 
realize then the enormous labor required to clear the land for cultivation and the news from 
Wisconsin frightened them. The report about the epidemic of cholera toward the end of 1854 
had probably been kept secret until 1856 through the efforts of the recruiters. 


In 1856 the Belgians in Wisconsin overflowed from Kewaunee County into Door County as far 
as to the edges of the city of Sturgeon Bay. There were some emigrants who returned to 
Belgium when they could pay for return trip. But most did not have the necessary money and 
had no choice. They had to stay and clear enough land to support them and this they did. It 
reflects honor on them and renown on their native Belgium. 


The numerous Belgians who came to Wisconsin in 1853-56 were, for part, laborers, weavers, 
and small cultivators whose financial resources were modest. There were, at the same time, a 
certain number emigrants who had "some resources and even fairly large captial funds." We 
learn this from a petition addressed to the government by the inhabitants of Mont-Saint-Guibert 
(Brabant) dated February 27, 1856, asking that they take measures to stop the emigrating. 


Many voices in Belgium were raised against the intensive emigration carried on at the beginning 
of 1856 in the cantons of Eghezee and Gembloux. This was notably the case at Grand-Leez 
and at Meux. The small cultivators there sold all their property. The price of land sank very low 
while the price of labor soared because of the lack of workers. A real crisis threatened. 


The End of Emigration to Wisconsin. 


Despite the frenzied efforts of the recruiters, the bad news from Wisconsin which reached 
Belgium in 1856 and the influence of the Poncelet report brought to an end this wave of 
emigration which was unique in the history of Belgium. 


The commissioner of the district of Nivelles, realizing the situation of his district in 1857 wrote 
that emigration had ceased. "The cruel results of their sacrifices changed the intentions of those 
we were tempted to imitate them." Thus ended this emigration which had sent thousands of 
Belgians into the forests of Wisconsin. 


Gradual amelioration in the Hardships of the Colonists. 


In 1857 when the emigration had ended, life began to be easier for our colonists. Although 
some might have been disappointed concerning an easy life in America, most of them realized 
the great possibilities that the new fatherland presented to those who were willing to work and to 
make a continued effort for several years. In general, most of the emigrants succeeded in 
bettering their condition of life. Having left a precarious situation in Belgium, these daily laborers 
and small cultivators who could barely make both ends meet in their motherland became in a 
few years proprietors of large farms with fields and meadows. But it had been necessary to cut 
down the forest. It was the only way they could live and give their children an education that 
would insure their future. In a word, they reached a level they never could have attained in 
Belgium. One can never repeat often enough that their successful accomplishment was due to 
their assiduous work and tenacious will power. Here is a typical case of immigra.its, having few 
financial resources, who succeeded because of their hard and persistent work. Take the 
example of Charles Lhost from Grez-Doiceau who left the Belgian commune April 25, 1855. 
When he arrived in Wisconsin he worked for wages a month and a half. Then he bought forty 
acres of land. He built his house and began to clear his land. To do that he worked with a young 
man from Jodoigne who had come to the colony with his father. In a letter that he addressed to 
his mother October 1, 1855, Charles Lhost said that anyone who has enough to live on for a 
year in America (food and shelter) is sure to succeed and that he hoped to have his land 
cleared in three or four years. He worked hard and became a farmer, a land proprietor. After a 
few more years he bought horses and agricultural equipment of the latest models making use of 
every agricultural development. 


This is one example among hundreds of simple day laborers who had money only for their 
voyage and who succeeded by hard unremitting work to develop successfully their farms. The 
selling of shingles, made from the trees cut down in the clearing of the land, supplied enough 
money to live on until their land was made ready to support them. Mutual aid among the settlers 
played a large role in the heavy world. Several able workers clearing together covered a large 
area rapidly. 


Political emancipation of the Belgian colonists thanks to Xavier Martin. Notable Amelioration of 
the Situation 1857-62. 


In the summer of 1857 Xavier Martin, who had been living in Philadelphia since July, 1853, 
came to visit his relatives at Champion or Robinsonville (actually called "Grez-Daems" or "Aux 
Premiers Belges" at the time). Here is the way he described the situation and the occupations of 
his countrymen in Wisconsin: "I found the people very poor but | never saw a group of men, 
women, and children as active. Many were busy cutting down trees and clearing the land, 
others were planning shingles by hand. The women split blocks of wood and the children 
bundled the shingles. The older people prepared the meals. The men transported the shingles 
to Green Bay in their carts drawn by oxen. Others brought in the harvest. Others again beat the 
grain with flails. Some burned the tree trunks and branches. Many of these Belgians brewed the 


beer they consumed and almost all of the men smoked tobacco that they had grown on their 
own land. Many possessed cattle, certain ones had carts and oxen that they harnessed. Some 
even had driving horses. A great number raised pigs for their own consumption. Those who had 
sugar maples could make sugar for their own use from the sap. In general, almost everyone had 
from five to twenty acres under cultivation." 


The situation was definitely better than the pessimistic Poncelet report suggested two years 
before. 


"Now", continued Xavier Martin, "they wanted above everything else schools, teachers, 
churches, and priests, and also their political rights." They hadn't managed those rights yet 
because there was no one among them who spoke English and was familiar with American 
ways. One Sunday afternoon more than one hundred families went to him (Martin) and his own 
relatives joined them, to beg him to remain with them. He yielded finally and went to live with his 
relatives at "Aux Premiers Belges" where the pioneers of 1853 had established themselves as 
well as had most of their friends and acquaintances from Grez-Doiceau. He worked with them 
five years and initiated them into the ways of American Politics. Our colonists participated in 
their first election in 1858. They helped choose the local functionaries from the Town of Green 
Bay situated a short way from the city of that name. Two hundred thirty voters want in double file 
to the voting booth near the mill at Bay Settlement, a distance of about ten miles from most of 
their farms. They were furnished with ballots printed especially for them. Each candidate listed 
on these ballots was elected. From that time on the Belgians were important factors in selecting 
people for public office in the town, county, and state. Their votes were sought for by the 
colonists of other nationalities. As a result of these early elections, Xavier Martin was elected 
Justice of the Peace, Town Clerk, and School Superintendent. He was in charge of organizing 
school districts, constructing school buildings, and recruiting teachers. From his arrival in the 
colony Xavier Martin had taught English to hit compatriots and continued doing so for five years. 


The roads that the pioneers had cut through the forests were con-stantly improved and new 
roads were made. The Belgian colony now received funds from the government for county 
roads, drainage, and schools. In answer to a request for a Post Office, the government 
furnished one at Robinsonville and Xavier Martin was the first Postmaster. 


The example of the first colony, then called "Aux Premiers Belges" (Robinsonville) was followed 
by other Belgian groups. New towns or communes were organized; school districts were 
created; and instructors named. New highways were built and Post Offices authorized. At the 
various elections the Belgians used their voting right to the fullest extent. 


The information that Xavier Martin furnished was confirmed by Dr. J. Henrotin, Belgian Consul 
at Chicago, in a report dated December 1, 1858. The Consul had visited the Belgian colony in 
June of the same year. Conditions were much better than in 1855 but life was still very hard for 
many of the settlers. The author of the report recaps that some of the emigrants "either died 
from poverty or frustration or wandered away somewhere in the country." These unhappy cases 


were, however, exceptions. They "have not compromised the success of the colony which 
appeared to me to be well on the way to stability." 


The Belgians understood each other very well and helped each other mutually. The virgin forest 
was not yet entirely conquered. "How-ever the settlers were not afraid of cutting new roads and 
with the energy and persistence that such work demanded they succeeded in opening vast and 
beautiful clearings where they built their houses, established their gardens, and harvested every 
species of grain they could find." Most of the families had harvests sufficient for the year's 
needs. "Some years more were needed for courage and perseverance." 


They always concerned themselves with the moral good of the settlement. They had built 
churches which were served by Belgian priests and schools where their children learned both 
French and English. On the other hand they organized themselves into localities according to 
the laws of the country and chose for them Justices of the Peace and other needed municipal 
officers." 


Despite all the improvements there was still lacking a good roads connecting all parts of the 
settlement with the city of Green Bay. In winter the frozen waters of the Bay served as a road 
connecting the shore communities, and transportation to the shore was by sled. As we have 
said above, the port where the boats loaded was situated near the center of the settlement. It 
was already called Dyckesville after two Belgians, Van Dyck and Company who had a store 
there and the Post Office. 


The houses are made of tree trunks, one on top of another, and the roofs are shingled. Most of 
the houses have only one story but are large and commodious. Some have two stories and are 
more comfortable. In the interior there are ceilings and floors. A pleasant home likeness is 
noticeable everywhere. These houses that the settlers helped each other build will give way 
later to more modern ones." 


The Names of the Communities Founded by the Belgians. 


Shortly after their arrival at the land shown them by Father Daems the first emigration of the 
citizens of Grez-Doiceau, Belgium, wrote to relatives and friends in their native commune of 
planning to call their American settlement "New Grez" (Nouveau Grez). A letter signed Thiry is 
dated from "Dams Grez" October 10, 1855. Another letter dated from Green Bay December 15, 
1855, stated that the village of the first Belgians was called "Dams Ville" from the name of 
Father Da(e)ms from Diest, Belgium now a missionary in Wisconsin. Father Daems was the 
man who induced the emigrants to settle in that region. 


These two letters and the one of Consul Poncelet in the same year in alluding to the role of 
Father Daems show clearly that the first Belgians who settled at Robinsonville or Champion a 
century ago associa-ted the name of their native commune with that of Father Daems to 
Designate their American settlement. 


The report, already cited of Consul Henroitin (1858) states without equivocation: "The first 
arrivals settled at "Grez-Daems" about twelve miles from Green Bay." In the third consular report 
about this colony dated from Green Bay February 1, 1862, Masse, First Belgian Consul at 
Green Bay, in enumerating the Belgian settlements reported: "and are designated by our 
colonists by the name of "Grez-Daems’. 


After that date we find this name no more and we know that by 1900 it was completely forgotten 
even by the settlers themselves. The name was used for several years by the Belgians for the 
first settlement founded in 1853, Northeast of the city of Green Bay. It explains Very well the 
origin, but it never was the official name and it was not retained. In any case at the beginning of 
Xavier Martin's voyage to the community, a Post Office was opened and named Robinsonville. 


The Belgians in the other localities of the region named the settlement where the first Belgians 
established themselves "Aux Premiers Belges” or sometimes "Bois des Beiges" (Belgian 
Woods). This second not yet forgotten in the Belgian community. The official name for a long 
time was "Robinsonville". Later it became "Champion" but the name "Robinson" or 
"Robinsonville" still are used throughout the region. 


The Other Localities. 


Xavier Martin who speaks of the role played by Father Daesms at the time of the of the 
settlement does not cite the name "Grez-Daems" but says simply that it was called "Aux 
Premiers Beiges". He cites the names of the other settlements as follows: 

LaSucrerie: Sugar Bush, Brown County, East of Humboldt 

LaRiviere Rouge or Dyckesville in the Town of Red River, Kewaunee County. The name is still 
on some maps. 

LaRiviere des Loups: (Wolf River) for Algoma, Kewaunee County. 

LaMisere: (poverty, misery) in the Town of Brussels, Door County. This name recalls without 
doubt the hamlet of this name near Beauvechain, Brabant, Belgium. 

St. Sauveur: in the Town of Lincoln or Grandlez, Kewaunee County. 

Rosiere: (Rose wreath) in the Town of Lincoln or Grandlez. The name is still on maps. 
Walhain: Town of Luxemburg, Kewaunee County. Name still on maps. 

L'Union: Town in Door County, still on maps. 

Brussels: in Door County, still on maps. 

Thiry Daems: Town of Red River, Kewaunee County, still on maps. 

"Aux Flamands" or Martinville (name of first Postmaster, probably Constant Martin, brother of 
Xavier. Actually Tonet, a misreading of the Belgian name Jonet; another postmaster at the 
border line between the Town of Red River and Luxemburg, still on maps. 

Grandlez or Lincoln, Kewaunee County (from Grand Leez in Belgium) 

A la Petite Baie, or Little Sturgeon Bay, Town of Gardner, Door Co. 

The Belgians called Sturgeon Bay "Grande Baie". 


In Door County we must add the settlements: 
Gardner:in the Town of Gardner North of the village of Brussels. 


Delwiche: in the Town of Union that was once called "Namur". The present name is Fairland. 
Namur is the name on the map as we stated at the beginning of this article. This name is 
mentioned among "The Belgians Parishes in the U. S." The Amer. College Bulletin, Vol. 5, 
Louvain 1907. 

Marchand: in the Town of Union 


The Henroitin report of 1858 states: "The Belgian colonists settled not far from Green Bay in the 
far limits of Brown, Kewaunee and Door Counties. They occupy an extent of thirty to forty miles 
in the vast forests which extend along the east shore of Green Bay. They have given the names 
of Grez-Doiceau, Rosieres, Cesarville, Grand-Lez, Thiry-Daems, Dyckesville and New Brussels 
to these various settlements or town-ships which form the colony." 


Here is what the Masse report of February 1, 1862 says: "The principal communities founded by 
the Belgian emigres form part of the towns of Green Bay, Red River, Casco, Humboldt, Brussels 
and are called by the colonists Grez-Daems, Dyckesville, And New Brussels." These 
communities have been occupied and peopled by Belgian emigrants. Many Belgians 
established themselves in neighboring localities where the majority of settlers were of other 
nationalities. 


Evolution of the Belgian colony Up to 1871 


"In 1860", writes Xavier Martin, "the colonists are about to transform a wild uncultivated 
countryside into a beautiful land of cultivated farms. The settlers are busy building log-sided 
shingle-roofed churches. The children go to the schools in goodly numbers even when they 
have to walk five or six kilometers to get there. And most of the faithful go to church on Sunday. 
If no priest is present, one of the laymen takes over the services. 


Each settlement has a local store, an inn, and a dance hall. The native Belgian holidays are 
given priority in the new country, the kermises and other celebrations. Our colonists are now 
beginning to forget the hard trials of their first years when they were clearing the virgin forests. 
Now the harvests are good and the selling prices of their surpluses, like those of the shingles, 
contribute to a good living. A great many of them replace their oxen with good horses. 


The report of Masse, first Belgian consul at Green Bay, dated February 1, 1862 is very 
optimistic: "Despite certain obstacles still to be surmounted, this colony is beginning to show 
signs of rapid development and a real prosperity... The first colonists needed a great deal of 
courage, energy and initiative to settle in the midst of the original forest. On visiting the colony 
now one is very much surprised at all the develop-ments managed in such a short space of 
time. From the soil, which has remarkable fertility, all species of growth is coming. There is no 
lack of agricultural advantages in these lands. There are streams running through them which 
provide water and grazing land for their animals. With all these gifts of nature a persevering man 
cannot fail to procure comfort and ease, even affluence. The traffic in wood, cord-wood and 
shingles, pays very well. Stores are now available in many places and the settlers are saved 
long journeys for their supplies. In the settlement itself there are flour mills and saw mills being 


built. The settlers can find work in either if their own farm work permits. There are schools 
everywhere and churches at Rosiere and at Grez-Daems. 


The customs and folkways of the Belgians softened the regrets and nostalgia of the new arrivals 
who were yearning for their native land. All the advantages of the country together with a 
salubrious climate make Green Bay an excellent region for Belgian settlement. But one needs a 
great deal of energy, decision, and perseverance to succeed in America. God has blessed the 
efforts of the emigres. After having conquered the first obstacles almost everyone had become 
owners of property. They never could have even dreamed of this in Belgium." 


The above report is one of the most beautiful eulogies of our Belgian pioneers. It is filled with 
praise for the way they conducted themselves since 1855. The future looks easier and better. 


The Civil War. 


The country exploded into Civil War during these years. Having become American citizens, our 
Belgians responded generously to President Lincoln's call for men. They accomplished their 
patriotic duties valiantly. Several fell on the field of battle. Many were wounded or mutilated. 


The Civil War marked a slowing up, even a step backward in the progress of the colony. The 
lack of the best skilled labor and the absence of farm owners curtailed most of the development 
of the farms. 


Remarkable Prosperity After the War. 
The years following the war were exceptionally prosperous. The soldiers who returned in health 


to their farms took up again the management of their affairs. Land clearing was renewed and the 
axe of the settler was turning great stretches of virgin forest into thousands of acres of cultivated 
lands, the farms of the Belgians. The wood they cut down was put to good use thanks to the 
saw and planing mills and the specialized shops for cutting and splitting shingles. These shops 
were installed in the settlements and their environs. Flour mills were built there also and it was 
no longer necessary to travel many miles to have a sack of grain ground. One found near at 
hand all the conveniences, everything needed for a good decent life. There was opportunity to 
work everywhere throughout the region. Anyone who was able could earn a good living. Xavier 
Martin enumerated some industrial establishments of the time. The sawmill of Lefebre at 
Walhain for shingles; at Casco the sawmill of Decker for carpenter wood and shingles. At Sugar 
Bush it was the Lamb sawmill; at New Franken the flour mill was owned by Daul. At Delvaux Mill 
(which is a place with a Belgian Name that we don't know about) there was a Delvaux mill for 
carpenter wood and shingles; at Bay Settlement there was a Cowles sawmill; at Robinsonville 
(or Champion) the Pirlet flour mill which became later the sawmill of Shirland. Near Dyckesville 
the sawmill for carpenter wood and shingles belonged to Scofield. At Sugar Bush in the Town of 
Humboldt the new mill for carpenter wood and shingles belonged to Klaus. Williamson's sawmill 
was near Brussels. These establishments needed workers, wood, and grain. That is to say that 
the work as well as the native products in the colony brought good prices. Many of the settlers 


bought themselves agricultural machines and equipment of the latest models for the cultivation 
of their lands. 


Many log houses were replaced by new houses made of dressed wood and carefully sawed 
planks. They built many and more comfortable school buildings. The same was true of the 
churches and parish houses. Progress and well-being was seen in every form. They had found 
the independent and comfortable living hoped for when they emigrated. 


The Peshtigo Fire - October 8 & 9, 1871 


A frightful catastrophe struck the Belgian settlements at the peak of their prosperity. It was very 
dry in 1871. There had been little rain and snow. In August and September many forest fires 
had raged in the region around Green Bay. On Sunday afternoon, October 8, a veritable storm 
of fire struck the Belgian colony consuming an important part of it. Many settlers were burned 
alive. More than two hundred people died. There were more than one hundred thirty who 
perished in the Town of Brussels alone. Sixty of these died in the region of Williamson's Mill. 
The place now is actually known as Tornado Park. Many victims lived in other Belgian 
settlements. Numerous farms, houses, and buildings of all kinds were entirely consumed and a 
large part of the horses and cattle perished. It was a terrible disaster for the whole region and 
for many Belgians. They were without shelter. They had lost everything and were facing 
complete ruin in the verge of winter. Fortunately a committee of aid was organized to relieve the 
suffering. Xavier Martin was part of it. He worked with the people of "Aux Premiers Belges" and 
"Red River". It was not long before the situation was greatly relieved. Gifts poured in from all 
over the United States and the civilized world. 


With the courage and tenacity they had already given many proofs of since their arrival in 
August 1853, our Belgians set themselves to work to repair the damages. New houses quickly 
replace the destroyed ones. New stables appeared on the ashes of the old. The reconstruction 
was pushed vigorously. Schools and churches more beautiful than the originals were soon 
functioning. Our colonists surmounted quickly this last ordeal. 


The catastrophe of 1871 did away with one source of revenue for many of the settlers in 
destroying enormous reserves of trees. The burned sawmills and the flourishing and 
remunerative industry in wood was reduced to nothing. But the destruction of forests had also 
favorable consequence. Vast extents of wooded lands, rid of their trees in a few hours of 
burning, were soon made ready for cultivation. The Belgians then decided to concern 
themselves henceforth with agriculture exclusively. Thus after 1871 the growing of grains, the 
raising of animals, the commerce in wool and the making of butter and cheese became the 
principal industries. 


Increased Prosperity. 


Scarcely three years after the fire of 1871 the situation of the Belgians was more prosperous 
than ever. It was almost twenty years since the first settlers had left Belgium. Now they and their 
descendents could be independent and prosperous. 


A publication of Xavier Martin in 1893, forty years after the first emigration, reveals this feeling of 
well-being. The report of the Belgian consul at Green Bay, G. E. Matile, of January 22, 1879 
abounds with the same sentiments. When the Consul General of Belgium to the U. S., J. 
Reuleaux, visited the colony in 1887, he was astounded at the situation of his countrymen the 
Wallons and the Flemish in the region near Green Bay. In 1894 the report of the Consul 
General, P. Hagemans, eulogized the Belgians for their accomplishments in that region. "The 
Belgian colony near Green Bay, founded by Belgians in a foreign land, is the only settle-ment of 
this type which has prospered. In the city of Green Bay the Belgians were distinguishing 
themselves in important positions. One Belgian was a landed proprietor, another a wholesale 
merchant, three others were pharmacists, one of whom graduated from the University of 
Brussels and the other two from American colleges; several were business men and tailors or 
harness makers, etc. The largest wholesale grocer in Wisconsin was a Belgian. Most of the 
Belgians had nothing when they came to the U. S. It is due to their untiring industry that they 
have succeeded. 


When one compares this appreciative report with the Poncelet report of 1855 one might find it 
hard to believe. The Consul General, Hagemans, has noted that at Green Bay one hears 
French, Flemish or Walloon spoken quite generally. A certain number of Flemish people had 
come to Green Bay and there were also quite a few Dutch citizens. Among the Belgians the 
Walloons were and remained the most numerous and most clearly grouped. The Flemish, fewer 
in number, were more dispersed. 


In order to have a clear idea of what had become of the early pioneers it will suffice to look 
through the Green Bay and Fort Howard Directory (Brown County) for 1889-90. In public 
functions, commercial and financial affairs, societies, trades and all sorts of activity, they were 
leanders. In the list of the farmers and planters of Brown County we had the pleasure of meeting 
at Robinsonville several pioneers of 1853 of whom certain ones had become proprietors of large 
farms. Several of them were engaged in trade or commerce in addition to their agricultural 
interest. Let us cite a few: Lambert Bodart, 160 acres; Bodarts, John B. and William, 60 acres 
each; Philippe Hannon, 54 acres. There was another Hannon, John B., son of Philippe who had 
53 acres. Another Hannon, David had 60 and still another Hannon, Vital, had 52. Joseph 
Jossart had 40 acres. Lhost, Charles, from Grez who emigrated in 1855 had 140 acres. Paques, 
the two sons of Martin Paques, Alphonse and Antoine had 110 acres and the other 55. Petirirot, 
Frank (Francois Petiniot) had 125 acres. 


Xavier Martin indicated the situations of the Belgians who lived outside of the city of Green Bay 
forty years after their arrival. Many were prosperous proprietors of large successful farms which 
provided a good life for them and education for their children. Already there were young 

Belgians who had studied in secondary schools and teacher-training normals. Several even had 


obtained university degrees and were practicing in their chosen fields of training. Certain ones 
had become priests. 


The Belgians held important posts in the three counties where they had settled. Constant 
Martin, brother of the author,was superintendent of schools for Kewaunee County. In addition to 
their town interests some of these Belgians took posts as sheriff, treasurer, and clerks of the 
county court; others were delegates from the counties to the state legislature, etc. Xavier Martin 
also gave us the names of some merchants during the early days of the settlement while 
passing in review the various communities of the colony. 


Note on the Religious Life of the Belgians. 


Most of the Belgians were Catholics and remained so in Wisconsin according to Xavier Martin. 
He himself however was a Protestant, the most active member of the little Protestant group from 
Biez mentioned above. Xavier Martin was not with the first emigrants from Grez when they 
arrived in Wisconsin. There were probably two principal causes for the defection of several of 
the Protestants from Biez - the absence from the colony of Xavier Martin, the most convinced of 
their group, and the influence of the young and zealous missionary, Father Daems who visited 
the homes of the settlers in the early days of the colony to celebrate mass and bring the 
sacraments. 


In 1855-56 during the absence of Father Daems, who had been called to the low countries by 
his superiors, other Wisconsin priests came to serve the Belgians. Toward the end of June, 
1855, Reverend John C. Perrodin who was serving the three counties, Brown, Kewaunee and 
Door, at the time celebrated mass in the house of Philippe Hannon and gave Easter 
Communion to sixty-five persons. A request at this time had been sent to Monsignor Henni, 
Bishop of the Milwaukee diocese, which then included the territory of Green Bay also, for 
permission to construct a Catholic church and to have a cemetery for the colony. 


Gradually parish churches were built and organized in the Belgian settlement. Toward 1862 the 
Robinsonville parish church was constructed and dedicated to St. Joseph. The first baptism in 
this church took place September 21, 1862 when Reverend C. Wildens was the parish priest. 
The priest of Robinsonville had charge of the whole colony until other local churches were built. 
The second parish church was St. Hubert's at Rosiere about 1862 for the contiguous regions of 
Kewaunee and Door Counties. 


Here is the list of the churches in the Belgian settlement according to Mr. H. R. Holand: St. Croix 
at Bay settlement, Brown County, a mission founded by the missionary Father Bonduel in 1837. 
It is the mother church of the settlement. It was dedicated to the Holy Cross under the influence 
of Father Daems of the Croisier Fathers and he became parish priest there in 1852. 

St. Hubert at Sugar Bush (LaSucrerie), Brown County. 

St. Pierre and Paul at Green Bay, Brown County. 

St. Joseph at Champion (Robinsonville), Brown County. 

St. Martin at Tonet, Kewaunee County. 


St. Amand at Walhain, Kewaunee County. 

St. Louis at Dyckesville, Kewaunee County. 

St. Odile at Dyckesville, Kewaunee County. 

St. Pierre at Lincoln (Grand Lez), Kewaunee County. 

St. Hubert at Rosiere, Door and Kewaunee Counties. 

St. Francois de Paule at Marchand, Door and Kewaunee Counties. 
St. Michel at LaMisere, Door County. 

St. Marie Fairland, Door County. 

St. Francois at Brussels, Door County. 


The most specifically Belgians of these sanctuaries is "LaChapelle" at Robinsonville, or 
Grez-Daems. We shall say more of this later. 


Non-Catholics - The Presbyterian church of Robinsonville 
(First name was the French-Presbyterian Church). 


During his visit to "Aux Premiers Belges" Xavier Martin re-grouped the members of the 
Protestant group from Biez,Belgium who were emigrants in the first Belgian colony. The 
Presbyterian Church was officially organized on Sunday, February 17, 1861 in conformance to 
the plans established by the Reverend Henry Morell who was the pastor of it. Xavier Martin 
proposed to follow the plans of the pastor. 


Here are the names of the dignitaries and members of this church who were admitted in 1861: 


Secretary: Francois Depas 

Elders: Gille Hannon, Lambert Bodart, Jean Baptiste Vincent 

Deans: Francois Hannon, Etienne Detienne 

Members: Gille Hannon, Jean-Baptiste Vincent, Francois Hannon, Etienne Detienne, Xavier 
Martin, Francois Depas, Joseph Haulotte, Ignace Depas, Francois C. Petiniot, J. B. Doyen, 
Joseph Hannon, Jean Martin, Marie-Therese Depas, Philippe Detienne, Melanie Hannon, 
Eleonore Doyen 


Except for Duffeler, who came from Lebbeke near Termonde, all of these people are from 
Grez-Doiceau and its environs, and most of them were actually members of the former Biez 
group. From 1861 to 1913 French was the language spoken in the churches. 


There were other Presbyterian Churches Among The Belgians, at St. Sauveur and at Wequiock 
in Kewaunee County. These two churches were united with the one at Robinsonville in 1895. 
Later St. Sauveur became again an independent church and has remained so. We have no 
information about the Protestant communities in the other Belgian settlements. 


Spiritualism. 


Spiritualism obtained a real success in the Belgian colony about 1879. At the end of that year 
Charles Lhost and his daughters residing at Robinsonville had taken up with a new religion. In 
the town of Gerdner, Door County, this religious sect had many followers about 1855 when a 
Belgian innkeeper of Green Bay, Jean Baptiste Everts, undertook some active propaganda. His 
wife had been cured of a serious illness after having called in the medium who had declared 
that Everts himself had the gift of healing and of foretelling the future. Everts abandoned his inn 
and became an active spiritualist. During the trip to Gardner to visit his relatives he made 
numerous converts and became a celebrated medium. His success was so phenomenal at 
Gardner that the Spiritualists there erected a building to house their cult. 


Episcopalians. 


A former French Presbyterian minister of Green Bay, Joseph Rene Villatte became an 
Episcopalian and went to Switzerland to be ordained a priest of that sect. In 1885 he returned to 
Wisconsin and obtained authorization from the Episcopal bishop of Fond du Lac to practice his 
ministry among the Belgians northeast of Green Bay. He was a speaker of great talent and 
preached regularly for the Belgians of Dyckesville and Red River and Duval in Kewaunee 
County where he recruited new members. However, it was at Gardner in Door County that he 
had the greatest success. In 1888 an imposing Episcopalian church was erected in that Belgian 
community and named Church of the Precious Blood. There was a large auditorium and a 
minister's house. 


The enormous ambition of M. Vilatte was the cause of his failure, however. In 1891 he tried to 
become a bishop. After the refusal of the Episcopal bishop of Fond du Lac he set out to travel in 
search of the coveted bishop's mitre. In 1892 he succeeded in being made a bishop at Goa, 
India, by the monophysite archbishop, Alvarez. He received the title of Archbishop. On his 
return to the Belgian colony the Roman Catholic bishop of Green Bay, Monsignor Sebastian 
Messmer, fearing that all the Belgian Catholics near Green Bay might join M. Vilatte's church, 
asked for aid from the Norbertines of the Abbey of Berne in northern Brabant to work against 
the efficacious M. Vilatte. Father Bernard Henry Pennings and several confreres came to 
Wisconsin in November 1893. He installed himself at Delwiche (now Fairland), Door County. In 
addition to this parish he served the missions of Brussels, Gardner, Little Sturgeon and 
Marchand. His colleagues served other Belgian parishes. The work of these priests was so 
effective that despite the real talent of M. Vilatte he had to abandon his plans in February 1898, 
leaving the victory to Father Pennings and his confreres. 


The excommunication of M. Vilatte from the Episcopal Church following an investigation by his 
Episcopalian colleagues aided very much in the success of the Catholic Church among the 
Belgians of Wisconsin. M. Vilatte ended by going to Rome to reconcile himself with the Catholic 
Church. He died in France at the Abbey of Saint Marie du Pont - Colbert (Versailles) in July 
1929. 


The Premonstratensian monks of Berne had less success with the spiritualists of the Belgian 
colony. 


Adele Brice of Dion-le-Val (Brabant) and "La Chapelle" at Robinsonville or Champion, 


Wisconsin. 


Adele-Josephe Brice was born at Dion-le-Val near Wavre January 30, 1831. She died at 
Robinsonville July 5, 1896. Her parents were Lambert Brice (or Brisse) from Dion-le-Val and 
Marie Catherine Pirard (or Pierard) from Bonlez. She lived with her parents and her two sisters, 
Marie-Catherine Esperance (born at Bonlez the 28th of October, 1827) and Marie-Isabelle (born 
at Dion-le-Val the 19th of January 1835) in a little house situated at "Cortil aux Brous" (muddy 
garden). Her father was probably a blacksmith. 


In Belgium Adele lost an eye (from boiling water in the laundry). That is all we know about the 
twenty-four years she spent in Belgium. When her parents decided to leave for Wisconsin in 
1855, as so many other citizens of Wavre did, she accompanied her family to Wisconsin. The 
Brice family left Antwerp June 9, 1855 on board the American three master, the William F. 
Schmidt with destination New York. The captain was a Mr. Sears. 


On August 7, 1855 the Brices bought two hundred and forty acres of land in the Town of Red 
River for $120.00 (a half dollar an acre was the price indicated by Consul Poncelet). In America 
Esperance, the eldest daughter married Joseph Duchateau. The young couple lived on a part of 
the Brice farm. The youngest daughter did not marry and later aided her sister in founding a 
religious community. Adele occupied herself, without doubt, with her parents and the work in the 
house and on the farm. She was very pious and went to mass every Sunday from Red River to 
Bay Settler ment. Until 1862 the church at Bay Settlement was the only Catholic one in the 
community. 


One day early in October 1859, Adele was going to a flour mill several miles from the home of 
her parents carrying a sack of wheat on her head. In the early days of the colony most of the 
women did this difficult task. She was following an Indian trail that led to Dyckesville. When she 
arrived at a fork in the trail, one part of which led to Bay Settlement near the place where "La 
Chapelle" is today near Robinsonville, Brown County, not far from the county line of Kewaunee 
County, she had the first vision of the Virgin Mary who appeared to her under the form of a lady 
in white standing between two trees. Adele was afraid and the vision disappeared rather quickly. 


The following Sunday, which must have been the 9th of October, 1859, Adele went to mass at 
Bay Settlement in company with her sister, Isabelle, and Madame Therese Vander Niessen. 
When they reached the two trees where the vision had appeared, the young girl from 
Dion-le-Val saw the same lady in white again. On returning from the mass in company with her 
same two companions, and a man who was clearing land for the Croisier Fathers of Bay 
Settlement, she had a third and last vision. 


This time Adele was not afraid. She talked in French to the lady who answered in the same 
language: "| am the Queen of Heaven who prays for the conversion of sinners and | wish that 
you do the same thing.” The vision said to her also: "Instruct the children ". "How can | instruct 


them? I know so little myself," asked Adele. "| do not mean worldly knowledge,” said the Virgin. 
"Teach them catechism in order that they may know and love my son. Otherwise the people 
here will lose their faith." Adele fainted and fell face down upon the ground when the vision 
disappeared. Such is in general outline the description of the visions of Adele Brice according to 
the recital of it by Sister Pauline, the faithful companion and confidant of Adele on August 20, 
1907. We claim simply that it was in consequence of these visions that Adele Brice began to 
assemble the children of her neighborhood in order to teach them catechism and to prepare 
them for their first communion. 


Everyone in the Belgian colony was astonished to hear the story of these visions. Many 
Belgians believed in them, others were skeptical and a local tradition reports that one of the 
skeptics used to joke about them saying that Adele saw the Virgin because she had only one 
eye. If she had had two eyes she would have seen St. Joseph which meant that she would have 
married. 


However that may be, shortly after the event Lambert Brice built a little chapel from tree trunks 
near the site of the visions. It saw the point of departure of "La Chapelle", the place for 
pilgrimages to the Virgin for Catholics of the Belgian colony and the neighboring communities. 


The month of May each year sees a flow of pilgrims to this place of devotion and on August 15 
thousands of people take part in the large procession which marks the culminating point of this 
"Mary" cult in this Belgian sanctuary. For seven years Adele went regularly from "La Chapelle" 
to little Sturgeon on the border of the Belgian colony in order to assemble the children and to 
prepare them for their first communion. 


After her instruction they could go to Bay Settlement where Father Daems admitted them to the 
sacrament of communion. Toward 1865 (?) the French missionary Philippe Croute (Crude is the 
Americanized form of his name) advised Adele to build a school and to have the children come 
to it. This was the origin of the convent and the school that Adele had built beside the chapel 
(buildings which still exist). They have become a home for sick children. The sisters of St. 
Francis and the Dutch Norbertine Fathers from the Abbey of Berne, already cited, continue to 
carry on the work started by Sister Adele. 


But Adele Brice met a great deal of opposition from the local clergy because of her visions. After 
a while, under the Bishop's orders, she was refused the sacraments. Yet despite everything her 
influence was great in the colony. Many Belgian children learned their catechism and made their 
first communion under her direction. "La Chapelle" and the nearby buildings remain as material 
witnesses of the life of this daughter of Dion-le-Val. 


Traditions and Folkways - The Kermis. 


The most typical Belgian recreation in Wisconsin is the Kermis. It takes place after the harvest 
early in September. It lasts for three days a week during six consecutive weeks. Each week a 
different parish center is the site of the festivities. Following the local tradition the first kermis in 


America took place at the beginning of September 1858, initiated by a Belgian emigre, Jean 
Baptiste Macaux, a native of Grand-Leez, Belgium. In addition to his agricultural activities he 
managed an inn near the line between Door and Kewaunee counties. 


Sunday morning Father Daems celebrated mass in the settlement called Rosiere. In the 
afternoon the kermis took place at the inn of J. B. Macaux. There was music, the playing of the 
Brabanconne and the Marseillaise and dances and games. 


The kermis is the occasion for popular Belgian dances and games which are disappearing 
gradually before the oncoming modern dances. However, the amusements and the games of 
earlier days have come back into popularity today. A "pole of cocagne" is a tall slender slippery 
pole from the top of which small objects were suspended. It is usually present at a kermis and 
there are usually foot and horse races also. 


Xavier Martin tells us that the Belgians of Wisconsin loved music. There was a local music 
society in each colony. They loved to play the Belgian national song and the French 
Marseillaise, "Leaving for Syria", and other patriotic songs. 


Beer was the favorite drink. Philippe Hannon, one of the pioneers of 1853, had built a tavern 
where he made a special beer. When one of our Belgianshad drunk sixty or seventy glasses of 
it, Xavier Martin tells us, he was in form. The song which was becoming very popular at this 
time was "We Have Planted Little Potatoes with Marie Doudouye". The music of this song is not 
very lively and the words are not very patriotic since this music recalls rather the death chant of 
the Chippewa Indians, but it is always a sign that the kegs are being emptied and that the 
celebration is nearing its end. 


Another tradition that the Belgians revived in America was the planting of the May Pole. The first 
May after the election of the local candidates they feted those who were elected by planting an 
immense pole before the entrance of the house. This pole had a crown of verdure at the top and 
was further decorated with ribbons and small flags. The new officer is congratulated and, in turn, 
he offers refreshments, especially drinks to those who are honoring him. These gay festivities 
had the great advantage of keeping nostalgia away from the colonists during the early years of 
the settlement. 


In resume, the emigration movement which brought thousands of people from Brabant and 
Namur to northeastern Wisconsin had its source in the Grez-Doiceau region. The beginnings of 
the exodus from Belgium can be traced to the hamlet of Doiceau. 


The Belgian Evangelical Society exercised a certain influence also. It was the former pastor, 
Vleugels, who counseled the members of the Protestant group of Biez and of 
Weert-Saint-Georges, to settle in the U.S. As early as 1852 people from Grez had emigrated to 
America. The same year the region of Grez-Doiceau was set up as a field of operation by 
Adolphe Strauss from Antwerp, who was a famous shipbuilder and recruiter of emigrants. 


At the beginning of 1853, before the departure of the founders of the Belgian community in 
Wisconsin, Strauss had made a recruiting campaign in the region of Grez-Doiceau. Were it not 
for the action of Strauss and other Antwerp shipowners, the Belgian emigration would have 
been limited to the departure of some dozens of families and would not have become a partial 
depopulation. Stopped briskly after 1856, it began again rather quickly and lasted until almost 
1914 but the departures became much less numerous. Most of the emigrants settled in the 
region between the cities of Green Bay and Sturgeon Bay. However, a certain number of 
Belgians settled on the West shore of the waters of Green Bay in Oconto County. Others 
pushed up to the North of the Bay to the region of Escanaba, Michigan and Delta County. 


The beginnings of these colonies were very difficult but thanks to their willingness to work, our 
pioneers, almost all of them, succeeded in bettering their situation and attained a good standing 
in their community. This emigration can furnish many subjects for study as much from the social 
and economic points of view as from the point of view of human geography. 


On the occasion of the centenary of the first departures we have wanted simply to revive the 
memories, confused and almost forgotten, of the most important movement of Belgian 
emigration to the United States before the Civil War. The Belgians in the region of Green Bay 
formed the most homo-geneous grouping of Belgians in the United States. Their colony seems 
to us to be the most original both because of its beginnings and its evolution. 


Antoine DeSmet, Assistant Curator Royal Library of Belgium 


Additional notes 

The documentation relative to the Belgian emigration in the Northeast of Wisconsin is dispersed 
and incomplete. See: DeSmet (Antoine) "L'Emigration Belge Aux Etats-Unis Pendant the XIX 
Siecle Jusqu'a la Guerre Civile" in Annales du Congres d'Anvers, 27-31 Juillet, 1947 de la 
Federation Archeologique et Historique de Belgique, Anvers, 1950, p. 188 and 202-208; 
"Francois C. Petinoit et I'Emigration Wallonne Dans the Nord-Eat du Wisconsin de 1853-1856, 
Dans Wavrensia", Bulletin du Cercle Historique et Archeologique de Wavre et de la Region, t. | 
1952, no. 5, p. 80-82, and "Antecedents et Aspects Peu Connus de I'Emigration Belge Dans the 
Nord-Est du Wisconsin", t. II 1953, no. 2, p. 17-39. The above articles are published in Belgium 
under the French titles. 


In Wisconsin, Chas. II Martin, as early as 1881, made an attempt to preserve the memory of the 
Belgian pioneers. He published biographical vignettes of the former colonists of Door County in 
the journal Expositor of Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, of which he was editor. He published later 
biographical and other information under the title History of Door County. This publication of 
several pages is known to us only through the pages of H. R. Holand's Wisconsin's Belgian 
Community, page 3. Ahomonym of this first American author published in 1895 a very 
interesting study. It was Xavier Martin, originally from Grez-Doiceau. His historic sketch of the 
establishment of his compatriots in Wisconsin: The Belgians of Northeast Wisconsin appeared 
in Wisconsin Historical Collections., Vol. XIII, Madison 


Wisconsin State Historical Society, 1895, pp. 375-396. Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. J. 
VanderBelen, Secretary in Belgium of the Belgian American Educational Foundation, we have 
obtained the complete text of it. 


Another historical study was published by Hjalmar Rued Holand: Wisconsin's Belgian 
Community, an account of the early events in the Belgian settlement in Northeastern Wisconsin 
with particular reference to the Belgians in Door County. Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, Door County 
Historical Society, 1933. This interesting little book confines itself almost entirely to the history of 
the Belgians of Door County, although it treats also of the entire Belgian settlement in the 
region. The same author devotes a chapter to the Belgian settlement in his book Old Peninsula 
Days, sixth edition Ephraim, Wisconsin, Pioneer Publishing Company, 1943. 


In Belgium there are several documents relative to the beginnings of this emigration in the 
archives of the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Brussels, no. 2020, Emigration. One of the most 
important articles was published by us in Wavrensia t. II no. 2, pp. 35-39. There exists also 
several published documents of which the most important are reports of the Belgian Consuls in 
the U. S. The report of Adolphe Poncelet, Belgian Consul dated from Chicago, Sept. 22, 1855, 
pp. 25-60. This report was published by order of the government in the form of a brochure, in 
French and in Dutch, and was sent to the communes affected by the emigration movement. 
Through this very pessimistic description of the conditions in the Belgian settlement in the U. S. 
in 1855 the Belgian authorities hoped to diminish the flow of emigration. The title of it is Report 
Addressed _ to Monsieur the Minister of Foreign Affairs on Emigration to the U. S., Brussels, 
Deltombe Printing Co., 1856, 43 pages. A second edition of the Poncelet report was published 
in accord with the Belgian government by the editors D. Gerand of Namur and H. Tarlier of 
Brussels in Advice to the Belgian Emigrant to the United States of North America. The second 
edition was accompanied with a map made according to the most recent documents, Namur, D. 
Gerard, bookseller; Brussels H. Tarlier, editor, 1856 in 8° IV, 110p. On page 95, Position of New 
Grez the origin of the local Belgian tradition is explained. It is known still as Grez-Doiceau. It is a 
tradition, which as one can see by our text, had a foundation of truth but no longer corresponds 
to reality. 


Report of D. Henrotin, Belgian Consul at Chicago dated from Chicago December 1, 1858 in the 
Consular Collection, Vol. 5 (1859) pp. 69-93. Report of J. B. A. Masse, Belgian Consul at Green 
Bay, dated from Green Bay February 1, 1862 in the Consular Collection, Vol. 8 (1862), pp. 
157-161. Report of G. V. Matile, Belgian Consul at Green BAy, dated from Green BAy January 
22, 1879 in the Consular Collection, Vol. 25 (1879), PP. 95-99. Report of J. Reuleaux, Belgian 
Consul General in the U. S. dated from Philadelphia May 4, 1888 in the Consular Collection, vol. 
65 (1889), pp. 69-71. Report of P. Hagemans, Belgian Consul General in the U. S. dated from 
Philadelphia December 10 (1894) in the Consular Collection, col. 86 (1894). 


One finds certain live information on the subject of the Belgians (Flemish and Walloons) about 


1884 in Onze Taalbroeders in Noord-America_Brieven Over Hun Huiselijk en Maatschappelijk 
Leven en Verdere Bijzonderheden Door C. P. (Van Antwerpen). A citizen of Antwerp designated 


under the initials of C. P. Bijeengebracht door Edward Ipers, from Antwerp Jan Bouchery, 
uitgever, 1885, in 106 p. (see especially pp. 92-106). In July-October 1906, a Dutch priest 
voyaged to the U. S. and to the region Northeast of Green Bay. He published a collection of 
letters describing his excursions into the colony. They furnish a picture of the Belgian colony at 
this period and give a great deal of information about the life of the inhabitants: Van Den Elsen 
Twintig Brieven uit Amerika, Helmond Stoomdruk van J. De Reydt, uitgever van het weekblad 
van de N. C. Boerenbond (1907). This book was brought to our attention by Father W. Sangers 
of the Croisiers whom we thank. 


In order to give ourselves an idea of the region and lacking a good topographical map, we had 
recourse to the work of G. Van den Elsen and to information received from Mr. Wes. Malcore of 
Green Bay (descendent of an emigrant from Beauvechain) at the time of his visit to this country 
(Belgium) in April or May 1953. 


Some other Belgians have published brief notes about the emigration of our nationals to the 
Green Bay region. Tarlier (Jules) and Wauters, Alphonse: Geography and History of the Belgian 
Communes, Province of Brabant, Canton of Wavre, Brussels A Decq. p. 230 S. V. Grez-Doiceau 
p. 247 S.V. Biez and Passim --Patria Belgica, T. 111 Brussels 1875, P. 207 - 208 in Voyages 
Decouvertes (discoveries) Emigrations by M. Goblet d'Alviella -- De Fays (Fritz) Essays on 


Belgian Colonization in the Nineteenth Century in "Review of the University of Brussels, 
1898-1899. 


We have found some information in Wisconsin, a Guide to the Badger compiled by workers of 
the Writers Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of Wisconsin. Illustrated 
and sponsored by the Wisconsin Library Association, New YORk; Duell, Sloan and Pearce 
(copyright 1941) by the Wis. Library Association, second edition (American Guide Series). 


Emigrants’ Letters 


Thanks to the courtesy of M. Abbe J. Cremers, a priest from Grez-Doiceau, we have had the 
good fortune to see a certain number of emigrants letters. Mademoiselle M. Lacourt of Grez has 
let us see a Collection of about fifty of these letters saved by her mother. One relives in them the 
difficulties of the Belgian colony at its beginning the progressive amelio- 


ration of conditions, the energetic struggle for life that these courageous and victorious former 
citizens of Grez went through. They lacked neither initiative nor business sense. From Charles 
Lhost (Grez, July 19, 1828, Robinsonville after December 1909). There were fifteen letters of 
which the oldest was dated 1855. 


From Cordelie Jacomot (Grez, March 8, 1814, Tonet, Wisconsin, Feb. 11, 1899) and her 
husband Louis Hoebrecx (Curange Limbourg,August 8, 1811, Red River or Tonet, Wisconsin 
1888). There are twenty-five letters from July 25, 1859 to September 26, 1898. 


An equally interesting letter is the one of J. Louis Lamarre dated Wequiock, October 15, 1871 
telling of the forest fires of October 8 and 9, 1871, with the names of the Belgian casualties. We 
are publishing the oldest of these letters in the annex following this chapter. 


M. Jean Dehon of Gembloux has copied for us large extracts of unedited letters of Isidore 
Germiat, Saint Germain, Namur, October 9, 1837; New York, October 23, 1912, one of the 
Franciscan monks who were custodians of the Holy Land. He came to beg in Canada and the 
United States and he visited the Belgian colony in 1885-86-87. His brother was a colonist 
settled at Humboldt. Some extracts of Germiat's letters were published by M. Dehon in "Le 
Courrier de l'Entre-Sambre et Dyle", a weekly paper..Gemblous no. of June 13, 1948, and in the 
weekly "Reflets de Namur" city of art and touring, t. | no. 7 of Nov. 12, 1948. 


We thank also the Abbe Pensis of Wavre who gave us several letters and interesting 
information about the Belgians in Wisconsin. 


Maps 


We have at our disposal several maps, unfortunately not topographical, for the region we are 
concerned with. Father M. P. Smits, O. Praem, at present a priest in Brussels, Wisconsin, has 
sent us a map of Wisconsin based 


on the findings of 1889, an Outline Plan of Brown County, Wisconsin and a Plat book of 
Kewaunee County about 1900-1910. 


M. J. Van der Belen, Secretary in Belgium of the Belgian-American Educational Foundation 
procured for us little road maps for each of the three counties published by the Charles D. 
Hevenor Co., Inc., Buffalo, J. Y. Mr. W. J. La Luzerne, Consul of Belgium at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin has sent us several maps of Wisconsin and of the counties studied on which he has 
indicated the exact location of the Belgian settlements. We thank warmly all these kind 
collaborators. 


Since the revision of our manuscript (January 1957) two portions of our publications have 
appeared: Belgian Voyagers to the United States from the 17th Century to 1900 and 
bio-bibliographic sketches in the Libraries and Museums of Belgium, "Semestrial Review of the 
Association of the Custodians of Archives, Libraries and Museums", Brussels, 1956, no. 2, no. 
1, 1957. The third part will appear in the no. 2, 1957. A certain number of Belgians from 
Wisconsin figure in this bibliography. 


Letters from Emigrants in Wisconsin (Collection of Mlle Lacourt in Grez-Doiceau) 


Charles Lhost's letter to his mother in Grez-Doiceau 
At the future Robinsonville October 1, 1855 


| write you, dear Mother, for the third time and | haven't yet received any news from you. | 
should like to know why | haven't had a letter from you. I'm waiting for your reply with patience. 
The second time | wrote you there were many lies in the letter. The person who wrote the letter 
for me was a good for nothing. I've been working at the canton a month and a half and now | 
have "a forty" (a piece of land of 40 acres) which makes twenty bonniers in Belgium, and I'm 
going to work my land. My house is already built. | have associated with a boy from Jodoigne 
who is here with his father. His name is J. B. Phliesse (Liesse?). | should like very much to know 
how you are, dear Mother, and my brother and sister too. Give my compliments to my aunt and 
uncle Blagelot (Boigelot?) and to my cousins. 


Up to the present my health has been good. For anyone who has money enough to live on for a 
year in America, he can make his own fortune. 


| embrace you all. You will present the compliments of Charles Purlin to his mother. 


Dear parents, as long as your business is going well, remain in Belgium until the time when | will 
go to seek you. | will have my land cleared in three or four years. 


Excerpts of other letters of Charles Lhost. 
Robinsonville, Feb. 24, 1869 


Dear Brother and Sister: 

| wouldn't want to be in Belgium any more. | have two pieces of land, forty and a half acres 
each, a fourth of it is already plowed, have two horses and I'm building a new house near the 
chapel, the chapel where Mass is said every Saturday. There is a school as in Lower Wavre. We 
have a priest but the neighboring villages haven't any. John's daughter has made her first 
communion in the chapel. Hortense works in-.a shingle mill preparing shingles. She earns 
$23.00 a month and John earns $40.00. 


Wisconsin, May 20, 1870 
Dear Brother: | will tell you also that we live about forty minutes from the Catholic Church and 
five minutes from a chapel to the Holy Virgin that you must have heard about. 


Excerpts of letters of Cordelie Jacqmot 
Green Bay, July 25, 1859 


Dear Brother and Sister: 


The crossing lasted only five weeks on the sea and on June 25 we arrived in good health at 
Green Bay at the woods where we have bought forty acres of land with the advantage of a 
house and about two hectares and a half plowed land which joins the land of your brother 
Charles (Lhost) whom we found with all his family in very good health and progressing nicely. 


He has two oxen and some cows and lacks for nothing in his establishment. He lives very well 
and as he says he would never have lived like this in Belgium. The flour business which he 
began did not last long because it didn't bring him enough money. 


Red River, December 22, 1879 
Dear Sister: 


Your brother-in-law Charles Lhost, as well as his family. Charles and his daughters are, as they 
say, "enlightened by the Spirit”. We expect that the eldest, Eliza, will soon be preaching 


sermons to us. The two boys have remained Catholics. 


Notes: This annex has been added after the composition of our article. We have corrected the 
spelling but tried to maintain the original phrases as much as possible. 


The End. 


